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Fe olumbia Gratio 
“The Stage of the World’ 


OU have the stage of the world in your home if you 
own a Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records. 


A vaster company of greater artists than the greatest stage in the 
world possesses is at your direction every day, with a greater and infinitely 
more varied repertoire than any one stage ever presented. 

Orchestral, operatic, instrumental music — sombre or joyous, classic 
or light; whatever you desire, whatever your mood, whichever great artist 
you want to hear—your wish is reality, as soon as expressed. 

It és reality, nothing less; for ‘The Stage of the World”’ presents the 
artists themselv es to you—in voice and playing, in temperament, in art and 
personality. * ‘Hearing is Believing’’—and you can hear today at the nearest 
Columbia dealer’s. 

New Columbia Records on sale on the 20th-of every month. - age “TS — 
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will contain next week 





the following features: 


LOST IN NEW YORK 


By SrepHen Leacock 


THE FIRST STORM 
A Comedy in One Act 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
SMILE OF « PANCHO” 


By Osiris Cos 


CARTOON BY MACAULEY 


HATS THE FUNNIEST THING 9 Aro ALAN DALE ON THE DRAMA 
THAT EVER HAPPENED TO YOU ¢ WANTS TO KNOW —— 





j And what is much more to the point, Puck The /([ FIRST PRIZE, 6250 And among others: 
is dividing $500 in prizes just to find out how - 4 SECOND PRIZE, 160 
ow. oe ae can be when in its most Prizes | tarp prize, 100 BENJAMIN de CASSERES 
jocular mood. in five hundred d J 
No affidavit of reliability is required—spin be. Baye ee Le ee eee ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
your yarn just as it strikes your ancy. Write on one side:of the paper only. KENNETH L. ROBERTS 


Only be sure it is funny. Stories which are available for apart 





Everybody has had some side-splitting ad- tion, but not prize winners, will paid SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 
venture. for at our regular rates. 
Out of 1782 answers sent in thus far, 1781 Those not available will be returned, sncnictbiaae 
write, “ I got married.” provided a stamped and self-addressed 
There’s nothing funny in that, and we have envelope is enclosed for the purpose. ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
disqualified these entries on the score of The contést will close March 15th. 
undue levity. : appress: Funny Story Editor, Puck BARTON, HESS, MORRIS 
The field is wide open, and unless you have 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 3ORK 

—EE=_ led a life of sober solemnity, you may win P.S.—The funniest thing that ever happened to you and others 


part of the $500. doesn't have to be.true so long as il's funny. 
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It if high time to stop the war for, really, 
things are going too far. A young couple 
firmly declined to have a church wedding on 
discovering that both Wagner and Mendels- 
sohn were Germans. 





“American automobile manufactur- 
ers. will be taxed to the fullest ca oe 
city of their plants after peace 
been declared to supply ecanaend 
Europe with motor cars necessary 
to the rehabilitation of the warring 
nations.” 

— An American auto builder. 

What? And not be “ruined” by com- 
petition with the cheap labor resultant from 
the disbanding of European armies? Really, 
the Hon. George W. Perkins should take 
this gentleman aside and give him a severe 
talking to. Such a statement as the above 
is alarmingly un-American. The man speaks 
as though he were not afraid of standing on 
his own bottom. 





It is to be hoped for mere gratitude’s sake 
that the Christmas celebration of those who 
made money in “war brides” included the 
singing, omitting no stanzas, of “O, Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” Pennsylvania, of 
course, not Palestine. 





A writer on female fashions speaks solemnly 
of the “correct balance” for skirts. <A 
decidedly important matter. Skirts, these 
days, ‘should at least be made of some 
weighty material, as otherwise the wearer 
is bound to be top-heavy. 





According to the press-person, Theda 
Bara is soon to appear in a “‘special super 
de tuxe drama.”’ Edwin Booth, if we remem- 
ber correctly, used to be satisfied’ to appear 
in a mere “play.” 





“It really seems incredible, when 

you begin to reflect upon it, that 

it should be necessary in the twen- 

tieth century of the Christian era 

to hold a meeting in a civilized country 

to protest against the expenditures by 

Christian communities of 400,000,000 

pounds a year upon preparing one 

nation to kill another.” 

— Lloyd George in 1908. 
Two conclusions are possible. Either the 
communities mentioned are NOT Christian 
communities, or there is something slightly 
inconsistent in Lloyd George’s recent “fight 
to a knock-out” sentiment.' Why not 
“begin to reflect upon it”? 


Great Britain insists that Germany restore 
tc Belgium and Servia their independence. 
Great Britain’s insistence on this point will 
be received with varying degress of puzzle- 
ment in India and Egypt. 


A vigorous prosecution of the war, remarks 
King George, must be our single endeavor. 
Not too vigorous, your majesty; we don’t 
want to have you falling off your horse again. 


Wall Street — or rather the Stock Exchange 
— began its Christmas celebration with the 
singing of, “Oh, Come All Ye Faithful.” 
It might have been better to have saved that 
hymn until times were slack and Wall Street 
needed a few lambs in its business. 





“The ideal way for an invalid to 
take champagne is to have it as cold 
as possible, to uncork it and drink it 
right out of the neck of the bottle.” 

— The Hon. Hiram T. Dewey. 


But, be it said, not all persons who take 
it that way are invalids. 





Chuchow, China, is to have a real rail- 
road. If you are feeling flippant, see if you 
can say it quick: All aboard for the Chu- 
chow Choochoo! 





Wall Street has yet to decide whether to 
declare a moratorium in the event of peace. 





It is just as well that Thomas W. Lawson 
didn’t succeed in ridding Wall Street of its 
gambling facilities, as he pledged himself in 
Everybody’s Magazine to do. He 
not have cleaned up so many millions by being 
on the short side of the market last week, if 
he had been successful in his militant crusade. 


might 





If President Wilson’s 
lived in colonial times, 
would have made over the 


jingo critics had 
what a fuss they 
“notes” which 
the Continental Congresses and other assem- 
blages addressed to George III. A certain 
party, it is quite likely, would have con- 
sidered even Samuel Adams a “weakling.” 





Suggestion to pork-hungry congressmen: 
Why limit government appropriations to 
deepening rivers and harbors? Why not 
vary the program and appropriate a few 
millions for the purpose of increasing the 
height of mountains? If a state could make 
a Mt. McKinley out of a Pole-hill, think 





















of the influx of tourists to that state, and 
the resultant prosperity. 
pieces of rich, fat pork might be forked at 
oncé if the mud dredged from a river in one 


And possibly, two 








Waiter: “What would you like to-day, 
sir?” 

BROKER (absently): “A little lamb, well 
done.” 
state could be utilized in the construction 
of a mountain range in another. 


“Picture houses say to everyone 
‘Come on in. Our front door’s 
First come, first served.’ ” 

— William Fox, Producer. 

If this spirit should spread to the legiti- 
mate drama, 
will be possible to buy tickets for current 
attractions at the box office? Whither are 
we drifting? 


alike 
open. 


who knows but some day it 


The center of Wall Street’s Christmas was 
on the floor of the 
There is 


a “stately evergreen” 


Exchange. A pleasing novelty. 


nothing stately about the common or 
garden “evergreen” that Wall Street de- 


pends on for a living. 

New York is gaining in popularity as the 
city in which to hold all kinds of conventions. 
With the rest of the country going dry, it 
will not be long before conventions will ‘be 
called just to give folks an excuse for heading 
toward New York 
















THE HIGH 
COST OF THINGS 
HAS DONE SOME GOOD, 

BECAUSE THE LAUNDRIE S 

HAVE QUIT STICKING A 
THOUSAND PINS IN MENS 
SHIRTS. TWO NOW, COUNT EM, TWO! 
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A note to the powers The new French dictator Now Greece, once divided 





well Proclaimed that the hours Is promising greater By rows, has subsided, 
F i Which Mars ought tospend upon earth Efficiency—that’s what he’s for! Her king has been sat on perchance; 
ion Had better be numbered; This dictator fashion And now takes his orders 
. 4 And Reason, who slumbered, Has grown quite a passion Within his own borders, 
P Began creeping out of her berth. With nations engaged in the war. From soldiers of England and France. 
: ‘ Still Wall street went dippy Alas, the world’s wheat crep 
y (Believe us, Zautippe) rae Is not a complete crop, 
iti tt And down went some millions of And bread will go higher, they say: 
Se Tt chenes, The brokers will snicker 
are ; a While Lambs bleated sadly While watching the ticker, ~ 
; As prices broke badly And won't the consumers be cay? 
And war babes were thrown to the nit 
oa 4 bears. A new fleet of U-Boats 
> is i The Railroads, which uttered As things are progressing, Is out to pursue beats, 
or 4 Such wailings, and muttered Life grows more distressing, And England’s insurance rates soar 
- ’ “We're all being forced to the wall!” The conflict is growing more vast; The mercantile service 
In spite of their hollers Herr Dictator Kaiser Goes on, but the nervous 
vis 3 Earned one billion dollars, And Czar may grow wiser And timid folks cling to the shore. 
ons. 9 Just one billion dollars, that’s all. And listen to Famine at last. 
it New Year's resolutions 
ibe ae Bill Sunday is coming Rumania’s fighters Are frail institutions 
jing To set New York humming Have sprinted, poor blighters, And difficult things to maintain. 
And lead us to Grace by the ear. Until they’re in Russia, some place; Are your vows still bearing 
Here’s luck, Bill, go to it! There’s more than one reason The wear and the tearing, 
Perhaps you can do it, To call them, this season, Or have they “cracked under the 
And anyway—happy New Year! “The well known Rumanian ‘race’!” strain”? 
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Last night I sent to the magazines about 
forty dollars worth of poetry. I couldn’t 
help wishing it were forty dollars worth of 
cured ham. Not that I love ham more, but 
I needed the forty dollars. When my poems 


are returned — which will be about the day 


after to-morrow —I shall wish even more 
devoutly that Pegasus were a pig, and 
that I had him, so to speak, firmly by 
the hind legs. Pegasus can’t soar half so 
high as the lowly pig in these expensive days. 


nd ad . 


There does not seem to be any demand for 
poetry, except an implicit one for its sup- 
pression. There was just as little demand 
in the good old times for which we are prone 
to pine. That is to be expected.. When 
poetry and music become the universal 
languages of mankind, there will be evolved 
a higher language than either, for the few 
to speak. God reveals himself first to His 
prophets. So likewise, shall the temple of 
Beauty not be stormed like a Bastille. The 
mob shall be led thither in humility and 
reverence by her priests, who have gone 
before, and looked upon her face, and learned 
her rites. Chamber by chamber, they shall 
be led to her innermost shrine, but not 
until her acolytes have purified them and 
made them. ready. But first they must 
learn that God fulfills himself in many ways, 
and that Bradstreet, and Vernon Castle, 
and the leader of the four hundred, are only 
a few of His manifestations. You cannot 
Jearn a truth like that in only 2,000 years. 
It is too simple. Men have not learned 
yet that Jesus Christ is not taking sides in 
this war. And He told them so twenty 
centuries ago! 

e * 7 * 

It is surprising that the limousines of 
fifth rate actors don’t run /down more first 
and second rate poets in, our congested 
streets. Or are our first and second rate 
poets growing diffident about going out 
with patched trousers? 

I find that I am lacking in the virtues 
demanded of a contemporary poet. That is 
to say, I do not believe in free love, any 
more than free-lovers; I cannot write vers 
litre on the joys of riding a freight train; 
I take a bath frequently and joyously; I 
think as little of blatant Bohemianism as it 
does of itself, and I believe that any one of 
John Keats’ best poems is worth all the 
Russian ballets that shall come to these 
shores in the next five hundred years. 

I am too philosophical to rage, when I 
think that the leading publishers, who 
to-day reap a harvest from the editions of 
John Keats* poems, wouldn’t have invested 
one cent in his manuscripts in his obscure 
and bitter lifetime! I don’t care who trades 
‘on whose ashes! And it is not my business 
if blind. and hypocritical tradesmen profit 
by the splendor and tragedy of genius! 


3 Reflections 





of An Obscure Poet 


By Samuel Hoffenstein 


Blind Homer, to-day, would have required 
a mendicant’s license, and the policeman 
who wouldn’t have called him a “nut” 
would have called him a “‘ Dago.”’ 


* * * 


What chance would Pegasus have at the 

Horse Show? 
* * + 

If Bill Shakespeare hadn’t insisted on 
producing his own plays, some shrewd 
Elizabethan manager might have rewritten 
them to suit the needs of a chorus of sixty, 
and won fame and fortune as the inventor 
of musical comedy. As it is, the sixteenth 
century gave us nothing but a “highbrow.” 


* * * 

Sometimes, when I am _ unaccountably 
buoyant, I dream of a government depart- 
ment of arts and sciences that shall remove, 
once and for all, the yellow fingers of Business 
from the throat of Art. It shall bring down 
the headsman’s axe upon the tradesman 
whenever he is found stalking his prey in 
the temple of Beauty. It will be a depart- 
ment governed by proved men of art and 
science, whose business it will be to see that 
no man of artistic or scientific talent perishes 
for want of a hearing. To them the poor 
poet shall submit his manuscript, and the 
poor inventor his device. If the poems be 
worthy, the government shall publish them. 
So with the device. And if the public will 


PARISIAN 


not buy enough copies of his poems to enable 
him to devote his life to the thing for which 
heis fitted, the department shall make this 
possible also. It will end a great and tragic 
waste of lives. It will substitute great and 
happy poets and painters for mediocre and 
miserable clerks. If God has made a man 
a poet, Necessity will turn him into but an 
indifferent carpenter. Shall we slay our 
birds because they cannot till our fields? 
Heaven provides for them because it loves 
their singing. And it loves, too, the song 
of man. Shall the lark still have his heavens, 
and the song of man be silenced because he 
has a soul? The rose, with the turnip, is 
beloved of the rain. True, the rose smells 
sweeter when the turnip has fed us. But 
were it not for the rose, what should we 
do with our full stomachs? 
I am seldom buoyant. 
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By Benjamin De Casseres 


Greatest Day in History 


The greatest day in all history, said 
Marie Claire Voyant at the Club of Inverted 
Brains the other evening, will be the first 
day of January, 1931. It will be known to 
subsequent history as the Great Moral 
Holiday. For one day, by solemn decree of 
the Grand Sanhedrin of Supermen and 
Superwomen, sitting in session in Vladivos- 
tock, the human race -will be given its 
freedom. It will be the Day of Gay Unréason, 
the twenty-four hours of the Riant Feast 
of the Instincts. 

Men, women and children will be allowed 
to revive the lost art of smoking cigarettes 
on that day. 

Beer and light wines will be permitted 
to be drunk in public and private. 

All children, and many adults — except, 
in fact, the aged and infirm — will be per- 
mitted to read Gil Blas, Rabelais, Juvenal, 
disinfected passages from the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Boccaccio, the “Droll Stories” of 
Balzac and “Tom Jones.” 

Vegetable pellets will give way, for this 
day, to meat, cut from the Ancient Bull. 

Young people may make love ad lib. 
without the Inspector of Kisses being present. 

Free speech will be revived and each 
may criticise as he wishes, for that day only, 
the acts of the Universal State and the 
decrees of the Grand Sanhedrin of Supermen 
and Superwomen. 

Husbands will be allowed to transport 
their wives from place to place in aeroplane 
or submarine without a permit. 

Each man will be allowed the’ privilege 
of giving or receiving one black eye to or 
from his enemy. 

All theatrical entertainments and dance 
halls may do business on that day as freely 
as before the date of the Great Moral Wind. 

Newspapers — at that time exclusively 
devoted to advertising and birth and death 
notices — may tell the truth about whatever 
they wish. 

For one day only, all this and more, 


pursued Marie Claire Voyant, and then the ‘ 


lid will fall with sudden and preconceived 
thud on the midnight States, and humanity, 
having had its day off, will rise again to its 
Himalayan Moral Heights of Null Beatitude, 
and each one as before will pursue his private 
State-task. 


The Sense of Humor was born in the 
brain of a Frenchman who, long, long ago, 
heard an Englishman and a German call-one 
another s.upid. 





Little Book Reviews 

Tue Mysterious Strancer.—The truth 
told by a jester. 

Tuus Spake ZARATHUSTRA.—Insanity chat 
shames the sane. 

Poutyanna.—A story of human redemption 
through a teething-ring. 

Tue Broox Keritx.—The narrative of a 
literary dude’s. adventure around Goigotha. 

Mr. Britine Sees It Turovcu.—The 
title is a mirror of the English mind. 

Don Qurxote.—The Adventures of Hu- 
manity in Wonderland and its ultimate fate, 
truly told. 

Vanity Fartr.—A great story which shows 
us the limitations of Charles Dickens. 

Tue Scartet Letrer.—A tale of a man 
whose conscience was stronger than his 
life-force. 

Tue Ace or Reason.—An orthodox pam- 
phlet written ahead of its time. 

Hamvet.—A pessimistic play that justifies 
everything but the existence of the universe. 

Tess OF THE D’UrRBERVILLES.—A great 
hunk of life cut out of the vitals of quivering 
humanity by the magic sword of a god. 

Tue Genius.—Harry Turner’s idea of a 
German epigram. 

Tue Cotiective Works or TaGore.—Re- 
frigerated honey. 





Wine is the wings of. thought. 





New York viewed from the Woolworth 
tower is like the vast stomach of an Apoca- 
lyptic beast swarming with human toxin. 





The Prodigal’s Return 


“In The Earth” 


- Subsequent Facts in the Case of the 


Slothful Servant 

Then, as it is written in the scriptures, 
he which had received the one talent came 
and said, “Lord, I knew thee that thou art 
a hard man, and I was afraid and went and 
hid thy talent in the earth; lo, there thou 
hast that ts thine.” 

His lord answered and said unto him, 
“Thou wicked and slothful servant” 

But scarcely had he got the words out of 
his mouth when he. observed that the wicked 





and slothful servant was smiling in an un- 
abashed and literally incomprehensible man- 
ner, his facial expression being totally 
different from that of a man-who is ashamed 
of himself. 

“When I told you that I hid your talent 
in the earth,” said the servant yclept wicked 
and slothful, “I really spoke figuratively. 
I Dip put it in the earth, but not in the 
way you have a right to imagine, taking my 
speech in its literal sense.” 

The man who had been in a far country 
let the wrath fade out of his face and sub- 
stituted unmistakable signs of interest. 

“Yes,” went on his servant, “I did put it 
in the earth, but the way I put it was to get 
in with a crowd of politicians who had 
inside information concerning some land that 
the city was about to acquire for a park site. 
We got an option on the property, and day 
before yesterday, we sold out to the municipal 
authorities at— well, when I heard those 
other servants talking to you just now about 
doubling your money — just doubling it, 
you understand —it was all I could do 
to keep from laughing. Why, see here: 
your rake-off from that one talent that I 
put in the earth, figuratively speaking, 
amounts to—” 

Here he drew his master closer to him and 
making sure that no one was listening, 
whispered in his ear. 

“No! What? Why, you good and faithful 
little servant!” cried his master, slapping 
him on the back, “why, it was like finding 
it in the street.” 

For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance; but him 
that hath not shall get an option on some- 
thing and straightway sell it to the city. 


¥, 
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Old Age 


It is to uncoil the lassoes of the years, 

To watch go out one by one the candles in 
the candelabrum of the brain; 

To sit upon the iron bench of Necessity 
and pick the oakum of memories 

In the jail of the skull; 

Or to peer serenely down the hatchways of 
the soul into 

That mysterious Hold wherein we shall 
shortly drop 





Sue: “What does it mean when the name 
of a stock in the stock-market quotations 
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has the letters ‘w. i.’ after it?” 

He (who didn’t know him 
bought on a five-point margi 
income, as far as I can diseg 





he 
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IN THE THEATRE OF WAR. US. WILL THE HOUSE PLEASE COME TO ORDER ?" 
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Sussex It’s the story of a fight, is 


Gorse 


is not well known to our reading public; but 





“ 


Sussex Gorse,” by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, a writer who 


it is safe to predict that she will be for those 
who read her latest fiction. The publisher 
announces her as the author of at least five 
novels, a°volume of verse and a monograph 
on Samuel Richardson, the so-called father 
of the English novel, better known as the 
author of “Clarissa Harlowe” and other 
long-winded but fascinating stories. Sheila 
Kaye-Smith has written a powerful if sombre 
fiction in ‘“‘Sussex Gorse.” I confess I’ve not 
read anything for a long time so powerful. 
It stems from Thomas Hardy; and its other 
parent is Balzac. We don’t often read fiction 
from the chatty pens of women that suggest 
even the remotest kinship with the mighty 
French creator. The English woman has 
taken for a leading motive an overwhelming 
passion, and shows us a young farmer under 
its influence. Few have handled this subject 
with such conspicuous ability since ‘*The 
House with the Green Shutters,” by the late 
George Douglas, and that strong study of 
avarice Was written some fifteen years ago. 
In ‘Sussex Gorse” a few acres of bleak and 
barren soil become the animating ambition 
in the life of Reuben Backficld, the son 
of a well-to-do farmer near Rye. Boarzell 
Moor is the name of the tract, which no one 
on, the countryside would touch because of 
its stone crops, its gorse, its intractable 
soil. A part of it was utilized as the fair- 
ground every October. Reuben Backfield 
coveted it. The landlord, a titled wastrel, 
was quite willing to sell, but the prospective 
purchaser didn’t have ready money; he had 
to save from the profits of his husbandry, 
and they were slight. Against the advice of 
his neighbors, his family, Reuben never lost 
his belief in the potentialities of Boarzel 
Moor as rich-yielding pasture and grain 
land. Seemingly not a grateful idea for a 
long novel, but the talent of the writer must 
not be overlooked. She weaves from this 
same theme, surely a Balzacian one, a web 
of excceding strength and interest. 

The tenacity of the young farmer is 
admirable; but presently. this bulldog courage 
in the face of overwhelming odds — failure 
after failure in his own crops, failure in the 
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unresponsiveness of the Boarzel soil — begins 
to loom up as something that borders on 
mania. He walks rough-shod over the feel- 
ings of his family. His wife dies in child- 
birth. She has given him half a dozen sons. 
He needs more. He is a paternal Moloch. 
The passion for the Moor has swallowed up 
all that is human in an otherwise human 
man. In the grip of land-lust he sacrifices 


his two wives—one leaves him in the 
lurch; sacrifices his daughters — one becomes 
beggared, the other something worse — and 


drives his sons from him, by harsh treatment 
and inordinate toil. The character is not 
overdrawn. .Reuben Backfield from youth 
to extreme old age grows. naturally before 
our eyes. He has a master passion, or if 
you prefer, an overmastering vice. But 
after seventy years conflict he lives to see 
himself victor, to see Boarzell Moor and mych 
adjacent meadow land his own; and lives 
to see himself a healthy octogenarian, 
though alone in life. But he is not lonely. 
He has his darling wish, land. He has the 
satisfaction of jeering at his envious neigh- 
bors, who had for a half century jeered at 
him. He is old, but a “warm man,” i. e. 
rich, and despite his deserved reputation 
as hard-hearted, he is feared and respected. 
Don’t think that this. bald scenario is all. 
rhe story teéms with incident. It is dramatic 
and it contains a love interest, several, in 
fact. It is full of humor, wit, and a shrewd 
knowledge of the human heart. Above all, 
the novel is soundly built, well . written. 
If it will not be the “best seller” it is cer- 
tainly, with Snaith’s “Her Sailor” and 
McFee’s ‘‘Casuals of the Sea,” the most 
powerful fiction of the season. No wonder 
W. L. George, himself a novelist of note, 
said of Sheila Kaye-Smith, “‘She is more than 


”» 


any of her rivals, the true showman of life. 


The Girls Last week, I asked: What 

2 availeth it if a woman 
Again garbs_ herself becomingly 
but hath a vacuous mind! There is no 
answer. So to continue my argument: 
Whether it is the climate or the tradition of 
independence (which forty-eight hours after 
landing ruins the best servants in the world) 
or the mental training in-our own schools, 
the American woman does not think the 





same way as the woman of other races. 
She certainly reads the newspapers more 
frequently. Henry James questioned her 
pronunciation and enunciation, Yet she 
continues to discuss every problem of existence 
with unfailing volubility. As to her outward 
appearance, we believe that she will approxi 
mate more to the Slav and the Italian in 
fifty years than to the Anglo-Saxon or Celt. 
But there is the solid foundational support 
of Teutonic and Dutch — health, sanity, 
thrift. Still moré remarkable is the racial 
conquest of the Semitic. And in no other 
country have Hebrew physical traits and 
peculiarities been so profoundly modified as 
in America. A half century ago the German 
Hebrew was in the majority of immigrants; 
to-day it is the Polish, Russian, the Slavic. 
Haggard of visage, poor in physique, subject 
to petty persecution, and exploited, the Jew 
has struggled -and is winning his place in 
the American sunlight. He educates his 
children. He develops their artistic gifts. 
After reading the names in the roster of 
musical artists you ask yourself — who knows! 
these gifted Jewish singers and players 
may be the artistic leaven in the huge loaf of 
American philistinism. The children of the 
poor, ambitious men who reached our shores 
a few decades ago, may now be seen at the 
symphony .concerts, at the theatres, both 
upon the stage and in the audience. They 
go to the picture galleries and buy wisely. 
Their ladies dress like Parisiennes, but their 
eyes and coloring are of the East. Their 
children will not be puritanical, and it is 
high time, indeed, that the rapidly encroaching 
puritanism and bigotry and know-nothingism, 
be met by a big barrier of resistance. 
America will profit thereby, and has profited 
by the exotic strains. In all this conglom- 
erate we ‘recognize Italian, Celt, Slavic, 
Semitic, a little English and less French, and 
more Scandinavian. Where is the American 
Type? Ask a century hence. The original 
Yankee man~and woman, the descendants 
of those who fought in the Revolution, will 
soon be as extinct as the Dodo bird. Even 
the directory is losing its once familiar 
names. Some day there may be a Japanese 
President. A president in petticoats is 
bound to come (that is, if women wear 
petticoats ten or twenty years from now) 




















The Realization 





The stock-market professional gmashed 
his teeth violently at the unaccountable 
manner in which stocks continued to rise, 
even though he had thrown_all his holdings 
on the market in order t6 weaken it, with 
the intention of buying back his securities 
at a cheaper price.and making a few hundred 
thousand dollars. 

He summoned his secretary imperiously. 

“Spread the rumor that the Allies are 
cancelling their orders for munitions in this 
country,” he, commanded. “I am being 
prevented from making a large amount of 
money by the pig-headed optimism of these 
‘small investors.” 

A few moments later the street was in 
possession of the rumor; but the profes- 
sional’s stocks merely climbed three-eighths 
of. a point. 

“Bah!” cried the professional. ‘These 
pikers deserve no pity!” Thereupon he 
summoned his secretary again and ordered 
_him to disseminate the’ rumor that Austria 
had made peace overtures to Russia. “Now,” 
said he grimly, “they can take the conse- 
quences for their rashness!” 

But as the ticker-tape crawled slowly 
from the ticker, the professional saw with 
horror that his pet stocks continued their 
relentiess advance. ‘“‘Now I am mad!” he 
shouted to his secretary. ‘“‘Give them both 
barrels this time! Start the rumor that the 
Mexican situation is in another muddle and 
that we are on the verge of intervention; 
and follow it immediately with the rumor 
that Germany will again start sinking neutral 
shipping without warning. We'll see if 
these fools dare to defy me!” 

So saying, the professional glued his eyes 
to the ticker-tape and drew his telephone 
nearer in order to file buyiag orders as soon 
as the rumors began to take effect.. But still 
the tape continued to recofd enormous 
numbers of small sales, and a small but steady 
increase in stock prices, showing that the 
small investors’ were buying as placidly as 
ever. 

The eyes of the professional protruded 
dangerously, and he frothed at the mouth 
in an unpleasant manner. ‘All right!” he 
shrieked. ‘“They’ve brought it on themselves! 
Go the limit!" Spread the rumor that Wash- 
ington is selling stocks because we are going 
to break off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many; and then let them have the report 
that every railroad in the country has 
agreed to endure a strike rather than submit 
to the Adamson eight-hour law. I'll show 
them!” 

But at the end of another hour, the pro- 
fessional’s pet stocks were.one and five-eighths 
points higher, wn’ an average; and the pro- 
fessional, 4 broken man, had bowed his 
head to the imevitable. 

“To think,” he moaned, “that I should 
ever see the day when the people would go 
into the stock market and buy sto¢ks for 
their earning power, regardless ‘of rumors! 
To think that I should have to admit that 
the people of this country were thinking for 
themselves, instead of letting politicians and 












































































“Just fancy anyone moving to the top floor 
and no elevator in the huilding!” 
stock-market operators think for them! I’m 
beaten! Me for the farm!” 

Smashing his stock-exchange seat to pieces 
with a single well-directed kick, and pushing 
his fist carelessly through the delicate mech- 
anism of his stock-ticker, the professional 
drew a poultry catalogue from desk 
and staggered out into the darkening. street, 


a wiser and a better man. 


his 


—K.L. R. 

Practically all of the foreign papers rapped 
the President’s peace note, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to refrain from referring 
to them as good wrapping papers. 


Stocks collapsed with rumors of peace, 
just as they went up when the war raged 
hottest. And you doubtless noticed how 
the price of food, elevated by the war, shot 
down on the merest peace rumor? Or didn’t 


you? 


To date it’s a Scrappy New Year. 

It is estimated by experts that the name 
of the Russian requires 
fourteen minutes to’pass a given point 


average village 
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THE Boy: “Naw, I don’t go t’ school! I 
can’t read, ner write, ner figger, wot use’d I 
be in school?” 











An Unfair Criticism 




















Of late a number of critics have burst into 
print with much velocity by declaring with 
some acrimony that women should not wear 
skirts which makes it impossible to tell — 
when looking at them from behind —whether 
they are sixty or sixteen years of age. Thus 
do the reactionaries attempt to impede the 
progress of civilization, and hinder the striv- 
ings”"of emancipated souls for the true and 

“the beautiful. * 

Too long have the prudish and unprogressive 
insisted that 
she must feel like sixty and look like sixty, 
in spite of the general knowledge that those 


because a woman is sixty, 


who feel-as old as their years are rarer thar 
These 


Because, in the 


Fiji policemen in Alaska. mournful 
folk are living in the past, 
past, a woman of sixty became stooped and 
gray and seamed of face; because she put 
on a lace cap and white cotton stockings 
and elastic-sided shoes, and .sat in the 
chimney-corner; because her digestion de- 
parted to that far-off land where the woodbine 
twineth and the pipéth 


mournful lay — because of all these things, 


whangdoodle his 
the prudish, firmly ensconced in their hair- 
cloth armchairs, have felt that the sixty- 
year old woman of to-day should be stooped, 
gray, seamed of face and practically devoid 
of digestion. 

But new-fangled 
apparatus has banished her stoop, sensible 
food and a broader outlook have kept her 
face unlined, and exercise has given her an 
ostrich-like digestion. With the great 
provement in grandmother’s physical appear- 
ance in recent years, grandmother would be 


and ingenious kitchen 


im- 


committing a serious offence against right- 
reason ahd judgment if she refused to give 
her charms a proper setting. Anybody who 
protests that a woman of sixty isn’t entitled 
to wear a youthful-looking dress should, to 
be logical, protest that she isn’t, entitled 


to have all her teeth, and that she must 
wear a generous number of wrinkles. 
There -are few who would be willing to 


admit that such a protest would being any 


result except an coarse and 


outburst of 
vulgar merriment. 


a 


The Prohibition Bill, say Labor leaders at 
Washington, ‘“‘will mean suffering 
to 10,000,000 men, women 
who depend on farming and grain-brewing 
and other trades supplying the Jiquor trade 
The introduction of the 
steam you offered 
an earlier instance of the same dire thing. 
Threatening horses with extinction, it “ruined 
farmers by taking away their market for 


untold 


and children 


of the country.” 


locomotive, will recall, 


oats.” 


Well, well! Pankhurst has 
been mobbed ayain in London. How it all 
does bring a reminiscent tear to the. eye 

- and make one sigh for the good’ old days. 


well, Sylvia 





The Allies hope. to persuade the Kaiser 
to show his hand, there bring a growing 
suspicion that it contains four spades and a 
diamond. 
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PLAYS 
PLAVILS 


How awfully nice we 
all were in 1820 —so 
simple, so unsophisti- 
cated, and so sedately 
sexed. Those were the 
days—they must have 
been! Apparently there 
were no problems, no 
divorce tangles, no fret- 
ting and fuming. 
Everything was so 
“regular” and so prop- 
er, and so artistically 
stupid! Sex in those 
days was merely use- 
ful, instead of being as 
it is to-day, ornamen- 
tal. The good old 


days — the sensible ante-lobster period! 
* - > 











“COBBLED 


David Belasco, who labors so assiduously 
with his stellar actresses, actually pushed 
Miss Frances Starr back into those mahogany 
and early-Victorian days. After having so 
thoroughly twentieth-centuried her in such 
dramas as “The Easiest Way” and ‘“‘The 
Secret,” behold the little Frances (who will 
be “‘little’® even when she is ninety) cast 
for a demure réle in a perfectly English and 
aggressively innocuous affair entitled ‘‘The 
Little Lady in Blue,” by Horace Hodges 
and T. Wigney Percival. The redoubtable 
Maria Edgeworth herself could scarcely have 


, 


been as eminently respectable as _ those 
playwrights. 

* 7 * 
It was very-very sweet. 


Once upon a time there. was 
a very nice young girl who 
was a governess. (Girls al- 
ways governessed in the early- 
Victorian days.) She was 
quite pretty, and her em- 
ployers seemed anxious to 
kiss her. In 1820, it was 
dreadful to be kissed. Noth- 
ing could be as loose and as 
horrid as a kiss. So this very 
nice young girl left her 
“places” and was at large. 
At an inn in France, she 
heard that a certain young 
man had been left a fortune 
under conditions, and what 
did the naughty little minx 
do but determine to win 
him and his cash. In 1820, 
that was of course criminal, 
nefarious, sinister, disreput- 
able, and demoralising. And 
when she did win him, pangs 
of remorse seized her, and 
once more we savored the 
joys of the good old business’ 
set forth in the almost for- 
gotten phrase, ‘1 love you, 
but I can never be yours.” 
Dear old phrase — relic of 


the bygones! 
> * * 


























MISS FRANCES STARR «THE LITTLE LADY » BLUE 


That is ail. There was nothing more in 
the way of “plot” to “The Little Lady in 





Blue.” In the last act, you saw the dear 
little girl reforming the “dashing” youth 
who had not yet acquired his money. There 


she sat with him in his dear little cottage, 
wearing a dear little white frock with blue 
bows on it, her hair done in dear little curls, 
and cute little shoes on her cunning little 
feet. She had learned to love him for himself. 
Really, she hated his sixty-thousand pounds— 
as only girls in 1820 could hate such a pleasure- 
giving sum. Oh, how we have forgotten 
those cute little knacks in this malodorous 
1916. Pity ’tis! 
* * . 


Little Miss Starr is an artist. That fact 















was evident even in 
the réle assigned to her 
in “The Little Lady 
in Blue.” Much that 
might have been bath- 
os, emerged as pure 
pathos.. It was an 
exquisite performance, 
with no undue em- 
phasis of the sacchar- 
ine features. If an 
actress could possibly 
be subtle under such 
sugary circumstances, 
Miss Starr was that. 
I thought of her widely 
‘different work in 
“* Marie-Odile”’ and 
“The Case of Becky,”! and I understood Mr. 
Belasco’s sentiments when he remarked in 
a speech: “‘I am very proud of little Miss 
Frances Starr.” It must have been im- 
mensely difficult to play such a part ac- 
ceptably before a sophisticated New York 
audience in the “roaring forties.” Imagine 
a play in Forty-Fourth Street in which the 
only tense moment was when the heroine 
said: 
— or words to that effect. 
bers of the company deserved credit, and 
they were George Giddens and Horace 
Braham. A. G. Andrews, an extremely 
good actor, died in the first act, which was 
wilful extravagance on the part of David 


MR.DAVID BELASCO 


‘I love you but I can neyer be yours,” 
Two other mem- 


Belasco. 
+ * * 


I wonder why we rush to 
see famous actresses play 
masculine réles, as though it 
were such an artistic thing 
todo! We regard a feminine 
Hamlet as a distinct curiosity, 
and a feminine Romeo as 
something to see and revel 
why, I 
make out. If a star actor 
attempted to play. Juliet, we 
should raise our hands in 
pious horror. We might con- 
ceivably enjoy the work of an 
actress as Macbeth, but noth- 
ing would induce us to see 
any well-known actor as 
Lady Macbeth. It would be 
regarded as broad and un- 


seemly burlesque. 
* - * 


in. Exactly can’t 


this: Could 


more directly 


I ask you 
anything be 
in the line of burlesque than 
the appoarance of Madame 
Sarah Bernhsrdt at the Em- 
pire Theatre, during the lest 
week of her engagement there, 
as Shylock in‘“‘ The Merchant 
of Venice”? Yet we flock 
to see what threatened to 
an extremely bizarre exhibi- 
tion. It had been announced 

(Continued on page 22). 
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Endless War and Lasting Peace 














=. things we read of with increasing frequency; 

two things do men in high places speak of with 
increasing earnestness. One is “a lasting peace.” The 
other is “the next war.” 


There must be no peace, we are told, which is not a 
lasting peace. No patch-work peace will do; no make- 
shift. There must be no renewal of the hell which is 
consuming Europe; all the great minds in the forefront 

‘of the nations unite in that. The only peace which 
will be acceptable is a peace which carries with it guar- 
antees of permanency; a peace which it will not be in 
the power of Reyalty or of Militarism to disrupt. 

The second thing is “the next war,” about which we 
read almost as much as we do of “lasting peace.” The 
next war is the focal point of all our plans for pre- 
paredness, for national defense. The generals refer to 
it. Public men in civil life go into details about it. 
It is discussed with certainty, even familiarity. “The 
next war” is coming, and we are told the United States 
cannot hope in reason to keep out of it. War has al- 
ways been; wars will ever be. 


Some of those who insist most earnestly on a “lasting 
peace” and no peace at all until a peace of that sort 
may be had, are also busily engaged in anticipating 
“the next war.” Peace isto be lasting, when ultimately 
it is made, but the next war is a moral certainty not to 
be dodged by the present generation. 

From this mental mixture, two conclusions are to be 
drawn: peace must be permanent; war is inevitable. 
It is a conclusion consistent with the chaos of the times. 
If the present conflict is to be succeeded by “lasting 
peace,” why be concerned about “the next war”? But, 
on the other hand, if there is surely to be a next war, 
and there is no way out of it, why spill more blood, 
why wreck more lives, before making an end to this one? 


a oe 


Opening Things Up 

NEY YORK has just passed successfully through 

its first open-window week. It is too early to 
compile the complete results of the experiment, but 
scientists are pretty well agreed on the value of venti- 
lation, so that a concreie movement of this kind to 
teach the people the value of fresh air is sure to be 
heneficial to the body politic, the body social, the body 
physical and the body everything else. 


The next step follows naturally. Let us have an 
open-mind week. Let us set aside one week, or per- 
haps a month, in each year, during which people of all 
classes, no matter what their prejudices, predilections, 
prepossessions or previous condition of physical petri- 
faction, will agree to throw their minds wide open to 
the reception of new ideas. The effect would be 
startling, for fresh ideas are as important to the mind 
as fresh air to the lungs. 

What enterprising worker will take this matter up 
and organize it to the end that America shall become 
the best mentally-ventilated spot on this globe? 


ae 
Wall Street Shows Its Hand 


OTS of lessons are to be learned in Wall Street. 

Some of them are hard lessons. Lots of lessons 

are to be learned from Wall Street. And one of those 
lessons we should never allow ourselves to forget. 

When news of President Wilson’s peace note to 
Europe reached the financial district, the market went 
down like a shot. There was panic. And passing 
over the old familiar stuff about Wall Street’s being 
sensitive to change and all that, let us be frank and say 
just what that panic signified. It meant that in the 
mind of that force which we call Wall Street the possi- 
bility of peace in Europe was calamitous news; the 
suggestion that slaughter and maiming and savagery 
soon might cease was terrifying to those who had been 
making money, in large or small lots, out of human 
agony. The “war bride” had blood on her hands. 

This is no attempt to chide Wall street for waxing 
rich on munition-stocks. But it is an effort to point 
out one of the plain lessons which Wall Street now is 
teaching. The peace panic gave in striking terms the 
Wall Street viewpoint, not only on war but on anything. 
If the street cannot contemplate without panic the 
stoppage of slaughter, if its prosperity is based on the 
wholesale killing of human beings, what hope is there 
that it can ever look with sympathy or understanding 
at any plan or platform for human progress or enlight- 
ened social service? 

Yet many a man looks to Wall Street’s leaders to 
make up his mind for him on things political. Many 
a man waits for Wall Street to give the word before 
agreeing that this or that candidate is fit to be trusted 
with public office, or that this or that measure of legis- 
lation is proper. There is a lesson for many a man, 
there is a lesson for the “conservative East,” in the 
recent Peace Panic. 

Wall Street has shown its hand. 
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Onice, a long time ago (if you are in the 
mood to regard 50,000 years~a long time), 
a Joke perched itself with a flippant little 
wriggle on a jut of rock at the entrance to 
the cave-residence of Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Lithos Stone. Presently Mr. Stone returned 
from the hunting and knocked his elbow 
against the rock. “Holy Pete!” he remarked 
—he hadn’t got any gods, so he swore by 
himself — and rubbed his. elbow till the 
tingling had ceased. But he had absorbed 
the Joke through his funriy-bone. 

The next day, was a holiday from the 
hunting and Peter stayed at home all day, 
so, of course, he began to quarrel with his 
wife, precisely as civilized modern folk do 
on long Sundays. ‘There was, however, 
something strange about. this quarrel. It had 
been Peter’s habit to end their little spats 

- with a quick, deft tap with a flint axe on Mrs. 
Peter’s skull, but to-day that method seemed 
a kill-joy. He felt rather moved to vex 
and tease and make sport of her. At length, 
thoroughly exasperated and greatly dis- 











i I, 

As the Joke (might have) appeared in 
Puncu. 

Maid (late of the H. 8. Z.’s. and still wearing 
her X. C..of the U. N. U.). “Q.t., sir, please, 
sir. “Your mother-in-law has just only died!” 

Subaliern (B. C. and R. W. C., just in 
from trenches). “My word! That is a J. F. 
L! I’veac.1., Mary, don’t make me laugh!” 





By Ralph Barton 


wonted 
into her 


appointed at not receiving her 
knock-out, Mrs. Peter flounced 
woolly-haired rhinoceros dress and announced 
her intention of returning to her mother’s 


“Your mother?” howled 


forever. 


cave 





Peter, and for the first time in his life there 
occurred to him a means of vanquishing 
his mother-in-law. He snatched up a piece 
of mammoth tusk and scratched upon it_a 
drawing of an animal that he particularly 


disliked. 





As it (might have) appeared in La Vie 


PARISIENNE. 


What with the new girlish fashions one 


never knows his own mother-in-law! 






The Ever Unaccredited Sense of Humor 


“That,” he said, triumphantly, holding up ~ 
the tusk, “is my idea of your mother!” 
and to complete the job he scratched her 
name in the vacant space at the top. 

He had cracked a joke. 


* * * 


50,000 years later the drawing finds itself 
in a Museum of Natura) History. The label 
fixed to it reads, ‘“‘Paleolithic Period. 
Drawing of Wild Boar with undecipherable 
symbols of religious or magical purport.” 

The joke, undying, knocked about through 
the ages, entering peoples’ elbows, unchanged 
except by the racial characteristics and ex- 
perience of the individual who cracked it. 
In London, Paris and Berlin weeklies, for 
example, it appeared somewhat as pictured 
below. 

50,000 years later a distinguished archzo- 
logist exhibited the three drawings from 
the weeklies. They were labeled, ‘‘ Monetary 
Epoch. Three drawings with undecipherable 
legends of religious or magical purport.” 




















As it (might have) appeared in Simpuic- 
ISSIMUS. 

The Speaker: 
Civilization! 

Man in the crowd: 
mother-in-law! 


England is the Mother of 


Bah! She is. the 
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Fairy Tales in A Garden and 
Fairy Tales in a Palace 
By Feodor Sologub 


There was a garden, and fairy tales grew 
in its flower-beds. 

There were many different kinds of fairy 
tales in the gasden— white, red, bluc, 
purple, yellow; some fairy tales emitted a 
sweet fragrance, some —had no fragrance 
at all, but were very beautiful. 

The gardener had a son; and for a long 
while every morning the boy would admire 
the fairy tales. He knew them all, and 
often told the street urchins about them, — 
children of common people were not allowed 
into the gatden, because it belonged to a 
great Queen. 

The children told their mothers and fathers 
about the fairy tales in the garden, their 
parents told it to their friends and acquain- 
tances, and so on, and on, until the rumor 
reached the Queen, and she expressed a 
desire to see the fairy tales. 

And one morning the gardener cut off a 
number of. fairy tales, bound them in a 
beautiful, magnificent bouquet and sent it 
to the Queen’s palace. 

And the gardener’s little boy cried, seeing 
what was being done to his fairy tales, but 
nobody heeded him—it is impossible to 
pay attention to the caprices of a little boy. 

The Queen saw the fairy tales, was astonish- 


ed, and said: “There is nothing interesting 


about them. Why, they are no fairy tales at 
all. They are simple, everyday flowers.” 
And the poor fairy tales were thrown out, 
and the gardener’s little son was given a 
sound spanking for spreading foolish rumors. 


e— 


The Young Lady 
By Peter Nansen 

They went out into the conservatory to 
get some fresh air. 

She was girlishly slender, with downcast 
eyes, and wore a simple white silk dress. 
Her hair was tied with a light blue ribbon. 
She was leaning on his arm. 

He was a tall, chestnut-haired man, with 
short moustache and nearsighted eyes be- 
hind gold-rimmed spectacles. 

They paced to and fro,.holding each other’s 
arm. 

He spoke about the people they left in 
the ball room. She answered only “Yes” 
or “‘No.” 

They sat down of a bench between two 
palms. 

It was quiet in the long alley. The con- 
versation ceased; she sat with bowed head 
timidly leaning-her arm on the back of the 
bench. 

Her delicate, beautiful profile stood out in 
the dark background... 

He touched her hand. She did not move. 
He put his hand on hers and pressed it. 


Me 


She only lowered her head. His. arm 
cautiously slid over her back and closed 
around her waist. 

It seemed the silence brought them 
nearer to each other; his head moved nearer 
and nearer to her face and, reaching her 
ear, he whispered: 

““May I kiss you?” 

And at the same instant she suddenly 
rose, the blood mounted to her cheeks, and 
she said in a trembling voice: ‘‘How dare 
you ask me that? Young ladies are not 
supposed to be asked such questions!” 


a 


The Impresario 
By Multatuli 
(Eduard Dekker) 


A lady and her small boy were strolling 
along the river bank. Suddenly the child 
fell into the water. His mother uttered a 
terrifying shriek, jumped into the river and 
rescued her little son. 

A well-dressed gentleman who witnessed 
the incident took out his notebook: 

“Madam, may I ask you for your name 
and address?” 

““My child is saved!” kept on repeating 
the mother, unable to understand how one 
could speak to her about anything else. 

The next morning, however, he called on 
the happy mother. 

‘*Dear Madam, I have had the happiness 
to have witnessed... ” 

“Oh, you have seen it? I myself have 
neither seen nor heard anything. I jumped 
ea 
“Pardon me, Madam, but I’ve heard...’ 

“You’ve heard?...” 

“Yes, I have heard your... 

“You have heard?.. What was it?... 

“IT have heard your shriek, Madam. . . and 
I am therefore taking the pleasure of offering 
you a theatre engagement.” 

Poor mother! 

The well-dressed gentleman was an im- 
presario in search of new attractions. 

His name was: The Public. 


” 


’ 


” 


” 





“ Doesn’t Mrs. Grass keep her youth won- 
derfully ?” 
“ Youths, | should say!” 


At Five Sharp 
By Peter Altenberg 

She wrote to him: “Please, don’t fail 
to call to-morrow at five sharp.” 

He.came at five sharp, and brought along 
with him red carnations and blue corh- 
flowers, a flask of perfume, “‘Cuir de la 
Russie” and a cake of exquisite rose-soap. 

But she was not in. 

He waited for her until eight o’clock. 
Then he put the gifts on her bed and left. 

Next day she again asked him to call at 
five sharp. 

He went, taking along with him three 
pairs of light suede gloves, red carnations 
and blue cornflowers. 

But she was not in. 

He waited for her until eight o’clock. 

Next day she wrote: “Come at five sharp.” 

And he thought: ‘“ What shall I bring her 
to-morrow to make her happy?” 


mel 


Art 
By A. Kuprin 

A sculptor was once asked: 

“How is it possible to conciliate Art with 
Rebellion? . . ” 

He drew aside a curtain and said: ‘‘ Behold.” 

And he revealed a marble statue repre- 
senting a slave attempting to break’ his 
chains, with all the muscles of his body 
strained for the supreme effort. : 

And one of the beholders expressed his 
admiration: 

“How beautiful it is!” 

The second said: 

“How true it is!” . 

But the third exclaimed: 

“Oh, my friends, how perfectly 1 under- 


stand now the joy of strife!” 
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Hostess: * We never dress for dinner; we hate any sort of display ! 
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Spa AtLMUMAL LSU LNAI PAMELA 


Hello! Who is This? 


Perhaps it all started at the Art Gallery, 
although there seems to be little enough 
relation between paintings, telephones and 
cave-men. 

I think the seedlet of thought which 
developed into a curious experience took 
root when I saw a portrait, ‘Woman Paring 
Her Nails,” supposedly by Rembrahdt. 
My friend Drummond, who does art criti- 
cisms for a Brooklyn paper, was giving me 
interminable reasons to prove that it was 
merely a clever imitation in the manner of 
the master. I detest contentions of that 
sort and their kindred kind in literature. 
Such questions as “Did Shakespeare eat 
bacon or write him?” or “Was Bacon a 
literary factory?”’. seem purely academic. 
Their only use is to elicit graduate degrees 
from doddering university faculties upon 
presentation of moldy theses, which treat 
the subject in such a way as to discourage 
the general public from wanting to know 
she answer. They are in the same class 
With one attributed to a High School teacher 
of the Iliad: “Who dragged whom around 
what how many times?” 

- Drummond, seeing I was 
murmured something about lunch. 
*There’s a fine chance,” I 
irrelevantly, “for a modern artist to do 
painting that would appeal to hoi polloi 
and ail his sisters. Call it, if you will, 
‘Portrait of a Man Decidedly at the Tele- 
phone.’ Represent a frenzied citizen shaking 
the receiver hook and talking into _the 
transmitter at the same time. Such a work 
of art would make that woman paring her 
nails retire to private life, where she belongs.” 
“Well, just for that,” laughed Drummond, 
“you'll pay the lunch bill. Talking about 
telephones reminds me that I parted with 


my last nickel phoning the office.” 
x * * 


unimpressed, 


responded 


The surprising part is that I was not at 
all frightened at first. In defiance of gravity, 
but obeying the strange law of dreams, the 
Cave Man tumbled into my room through 
.-the upper part of my open window. It 
:lodked as if he had leaped up from the street. 
“ “fm King Klu of the Chalk Cliffs — 
“ethat’s why I look so white,” he said in 
perfectly good English. Then he. growled, 
showing his teeth. 

“Delighted!” I murmured, my teeth 
.chattéring. I was beginning to be frightened. 
His .big club had an ugly spike protruding 
from its head. 

“The radical wing has been pestering me 
about improvements. The good old days 
are gone!” His sigh sounded like Vesuvius 
getting ready for a day’s work. 

“That's 't-t-too b-b-bad,” I stuttered, as 
he tested the wood work with the sharp 
point of his evil looking weapon. Much to 
my relief the telephone bell rang. I seized 
the receiyer eagerly. 
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“Bubble. Bubble—” 


By Bins Lieberman 


TARGULTALNL 


“Yes 
thank you... 
all all right... 

“Stop!” roared King Klu, and I was forced 
to cut off Mrs. Dullerand abruptly. 

“‘What’s all this questioned 
Klu; “‘if she’s really interested, 
she come to see you? Is this the 
I heard about, your tell-phoney?” 

“Telephone,” I mildly corrected; my 
eye on his club. “‘You see, Mrs. Dullerand 
calls us up once in a while to show she hasn’t 


She’s fine, 
They’re 


This is George. 
She’s all right, too. . . 


” 


nonsense?” 
why doesn’t 
thing 


forgotten. It’s a matter of form.” 
“Then she doesn’t especially care how 
you all are. She just asks because it’s 


fashionable?” z 
**T wouldn’t go as far as that. 
“TI want the truth,” 

am investigating your civilized contraptions.” 
“Well, yes,” I reluctantly admitted. 

Brrr. ing! Brr. ing! It was the 
telephone again. I heard a feminine voice 
at the other end. 


I began. 
he interrupted me, “I 


“Hello! Who is this? . . . No, I can’t 
guess. .. Yes, this is Mr. Bond. . . Who are 
you? ..I can’t guess... I tell you I can’t... 


Please, I’m a busy man. .. But I tell you I 


can’t... I couldn’t guess if my life depended 
we Oe«..” 
“Stop!” howled King Klu, bringing his 


club down dangerously close to my shoe tip. 






























































“Waiter, this food is denatured—where are 
the worms that made the holes in this cheese?” 


receiver hurriedly. 


I ‘put Per- 


spiration was trickling uninterrupted down 


up the 
my cheeks and into my coliar, but I didn’t 
even have the strength to use my kefchief. 
“Who was that?” the 
“A girl. 
I answered. 
“Can any idiot girl do that to you at any 
time?” roared Klu. 
tant attitude in behalf of truth and ghuddered. 
“but I wouldn’t 


King demanded. 
She wouldn’t tell me her name,” 
I remembered his mili- 


“Yes,” I whispered faintly, 


” 


say — 
“Yes, you would,” he said sternly, stroking 
his club. 
“All right, if you insist,” I assented 


gloomily. 
“That machine is 

Klu, when.... 
Beer. . . 


time-robber,” began 


Brrr. . . ing!- The 
I put the thing to my ear I\heard Dawson’s 
dollars and I 


ing! moment 


voice. I owe Dawson ten 


(Continued to page 26) 








WATCH YOUR STEP! 
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THE CONSUMER FAMILY 


By BERTON BRALEY 
Charles Enters Literature 


“There are too many flum diddles in the 
schools, nowadays’”’ remarked the Ultimate 
Consumer, laying down his paper, in which 
he had read of the establishment of a course 
in folk-dancing in one of the grammar grades. 
“They teach the children drawing and choir 
singing and tatting, but they’re kind of shy 
on the three Rs. I believe in the solid, 
practical education such as I used to get.” 

“T don’t know, father,” said his wife, 
“the other things keep a child from Becoming 
one-sided, and sometimes help the imagina- 
tion. For example, in Charles’ school to-day, 
the teacher had them write fairy tales, and 
Charles wrote one that I think was Very nice.” 

“Fairy tales!” sniffed the Ultimate Con- 
sumer, “with life the way it is now, the only 
thing for him to learn is facts, cold hard 





facts. Fooling away his time with fairy 
tales, huh!” 

“Now, father,” said his wife, “you read 
what your son has written before you object 
so much.” She handed him a sheet of fools- 
cap, and the Ultimate Consumer, adjusting 
his glasses, began the reading of his son’s 
composition. 

A Fartrey Story 

“Once upon a time there was a littel 
man and he lived in a rented house that 
got coal gas in it when you stirred up the 
fire. And he had a wife and a littel boy and 
the wife was always saying, Littel Man, 
I dont know what we are going to do if 
things keep on Iv got to have ten dollars 
for shoes and flowr and a new hat and 
bread and potatoes and stockings for our 
littel boy. 

And the littel man weod say I wisht I 
knew. where to get ten dollers and he wood 
put on his hat and go out on the street. 

Well, one day he said to himself, it is 
the high cost of living that takes my money 
so I have not get ten dollars for my wife 
and my very good littel boy, so I will find 
out about the high cost of living. And he 
went out and he saw a man in a Ford and 
he said, Mr. Storekeeper why do you charge 
me so much high cost of living and the 
Storekeeper said, Who are you? and he said 
I am the Consumer, and the Storekeeper 
said, it’s because prices are higher, get out 
of my way. And then the littel man saw 
a man in a bigger car still and he waved to 
him and he said, Mr. Wholesale Man why 
is the high cost of living so high. And the 
Wholesale Man ‘said because of supply and 
demand and besides they are feeding every- 
thing to the armies and I have to make a 
living get out_of my way, and he drove on. 

And then the littel man saw a man in a 
still bigger car with a showfer and he said 
Mr. Jobber-why does the high cost of living 
cost so much and the man said, Who are you 
and he said I am the Consumer and the 
Jobber said, I am going to the stock market 





Illustrated by MERLE JOHNSON 


to get some war babies and I haven’t time 
to talk to you and he ran over the littei 
man. And when the littel man had came too 
he said I feel all rundown ha ha but it was 
no joak just the same. 

And after awhile he saw a man in a Rolls 
Royce and he said to him Mr. Capital, 
I would like ‘to know why it costs so much 
for the high cost of living, and Capital said 
Labor and now get out of my way for I 
have to get some more war contracts and he 
ran him down too, and the litte! man picked 





himself up and just then Labor come along 
on a motor cycle and bumped the littel 
man, too, but he said he was sorry and the 
littel man said not at all but please answer 
why does the cost of living cost so much 
and Labor said Capital and you must excuse 
me because I must hurry to my job making 
shells and he went on. 

And the .littel man said to himself well 
I dont know much more than I did befoar 
but perhaps I have been asking the wrong 
people I will go in this goverment building 
and ask the goverment. So he went in the 
goverment building and he said why is the 
high cost of living so high and the goverment 
said we will put your question on file and we 
will have a invesstagashun and a probe and 
we will let you know. And the man said 
when will you tell me and what will you do 
about it because I never have any money 
any more and the goverment said it will 


(Continued to page 23) 
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Reet 1: Bassanio, a poor but handsome 
Venetian, while sailing down- the Grand 
Canal with Antonio, a wealthy ship-owner, 
in. Antonio’s private gondola, sees the beauti- 
ful Portia drying her hair at a window in a 
Venetian palace. (Close-up of Bassanio; 
close-up of Antonio; close-up of gondola; 
close-up <of Portia; close-up of principal 
Venetian streets, showing pasteboard houses 
and real water.) 

In an effort to get her head more completely 
in the sunlight, Portia falls into the Grand 
Canal. Plunging from the gondola, Bassanio 
rescues Portia and swims with her to her 
front door. Antonio rows ashore and runs 
for a doctor, knocking down a rich pawn- 
broker named Shylock and stepping on his 
toes. Shylock swears revenge. 

Cut-1In — THAT NIGHT. 

Bassanio, in his best silk hat, frock-coat 
and sport shirt, calls on Portia and is shown 
three caskets, one made of gold, one of silver 
and one of lead. Portia explains the situation 
simply: 

Cut-1n — “MY .FATHER, BEFORE DY- 
ING, FEARING MY UNHAPPINESS, 
INSISTED THAT MY SUITORS, OF 
WHOM YOU ARE ONE,. SHOULD 
CHOOSE BETWEEN THESE CASKETS, 
ONE OF WHICH CONTAINS MY PHO- 
TOGRAPH, AND THAT, UNLESS THE 


ONE CONTAINING THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


WAS CHOSEN, HE SHOULD NEVER 
SEE ME MORE.” 

Bassanio sends for Antonio to help him 
out of his difficulty. Antonio takes a photo- 
graph of the caskets with a selenio-blinko- 
graph, the latest scientific contrivance for 
taking pictures through a stone wall. ,The 
photograph shows that the lead casket is 
the correct one. 

Fade-out on Bassanio and Portia standing 
before a clergyman under a bell of forget-me- 
nots, while Bassanio holds up the proceedings 
by hunting in his vest pockets for the wedding 


—_ End of Reel 1. 


Reet 2— Antonio, while breakfasting in 
his charming palace, furnished with luxuriant 
rubber-plants and innumerable statues, re- 
ceives a cablegram: 

Cut-1In — “LONDON, ENG., JAN. 30, 
JOHN L. ANTONIO, VENICE, IT. ALL 
YOUR SHIPS SUNK YESTERDAY. BOR- 
ROW SOME MONEY AND GET NEW 
SHIPS OR BANKS WILL FORECLOSE 
MORTGAGE. JONES, GEN. MGR.” 

Antonio immediately hastens to Shylock’s 
pawn-shop and borrows $50,000 from him. 
Shylock, remembering how Antonio stepped 
on his foot, stipulates that if the money is 
not repaid by six o’clock that night, Antonio 
shall allow him to cut a’ pound of flesh from 
his body. Antonio agrees and signs the 
papers. 

Later— Antonio goes to the stock- 
market and buys 5,000 shares of Missfire 
Munitions on a ten-point margin. Missfire 
Munitions instantly falls 28 points. (Close- 
up of stock-ticker, showing rapid decline of 
Missfire Munitions, while Antonio has 
several fits on the floor.) 

Knowing that Antonio cannot repay the 
$50,000, and being eager for revenge, Shylock 
seizes a butcher-knife and pursues Antonio 
all over Venice. (Flash pursuits in gondolas, 
automobiles, on foot; up and down cathedral 
stairs, and through several canals, . with 
Shylock getting closer every minute.) 

They are arrested for disturbing the peace 
and taken to the night police court. Antonio 
telephones to Bassanio to secure bail, and 
Portia takes the message. Being grateful 
to Antonio for having made it possible for 
Bassanio to marry her, Portia disguises 
herself as a lawyer and hastens to the night- 
court to get him out of trouble. 

(Alternate flashes of the judge listening 
with approval to Shylock’s claim that he is 
entitled to cut off a pound of Antonio’s 
flesh, and of Portia hastening to court in a 
taxi-gondola.) 

Portia arrives just as Shylock is whecting 





ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 






If Shakespeare had been a Scenario Writer | 
The Merchant of Venice in Two Reels 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


his knife on his boot. Seizing the papers, 
she reads them hurriedly and then delivers 
her famous verdict: 

Cut-1n — “TAKE THOU THY POUND 
OF FLESH; BUT, IN THE CUTTING 
OF IT, IF THOU DOST SHED ONE 
DROP OF CHRISTIAN BLOOD, GOOD 
NIGHT!” 

Defeated and disgraced, Shylock drowns 
himself in the Grand Canal just as a mes- 
senger boy arrives with a cablegram for 
Antonio: 

Cut-1In — “LONDON, ENG., JAN. 31. 
JOHN L. ANTONIO, VENICE, IT. PRICE 
OF SHIPS GONE UP ON ACCOUNT OF 
WAR. HAVE RAISED SUNKEN SHIPS 
AND SOLD FOR TWO MILLION DOL- 
LARS PROFIT. JONES, GEN. MGR.” 

Fade-out on Antonio giving Bassanio 
and Portia a cheque for $100,000, and 
offering Bassanio a $10,000-atyear job in 
his office. 

Passed by the National Board of Censors. 


—pfi— 
A Man’s a Man for a’ That 


The spacious, stately home of Mrs. A L. 
Fullerton, of South Paint-st. with its floral 
decorations and draperies of the American 
flag, aflorded a beautiful setting for the 
Red Cross tea held between the hours of 
three and five. A sprinkling of men added 





much to the charm of the occasion. 
— Chillicothe (O.) Gazette. 
Bacuetor: ‘“‘What would you suggest 


for a distinctive costume for married men?” 


- Benepick (of twenty-five years’ standing): 
**Chain-mail.”’ 





““What could we give her to make the 
wedding-guests realize that money means 
nothing to us?” 


‘*How about a dozen egg-cups?” 




















“Come on; 


we'll be late for the —” 


“Just a moment, dear, until | powder.” 
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The Floradora Sextet 


Another member of the original Floradora 
sextet has been married. The original 
Floradora sextet belongs in the same class 
with the deaths of King Menclik of Abyssinia 
and the furniture that came over in the 
Mayflower. There is enough furniture that 
came over in the Mayflower in existence to 
furnish at least five hundred large homes 
from top to bottom, and to give each home 
at least seven grandfather’s clocks. Either 
the furniture that came over in the May- 
flower laid eggs and hatched out replicas of 
itself with tremendous fluency, or the May- 
flower was the size of ten battleships and 
carried nothing but furniture. King Menelik 
for many years died whenever the news was 
dull. Sometimes he died twice a_ week, 
and then again he only died once a month. 
He was, however, the world’s most copious 
expirer. The third member of this great 
trio, the original Floradora sextet, appears 
to have been composed —if the marriage 
notices of the past decade and a half are to 
be credited — of at least three hundred and 
eighty young women. There was a time 
when the newspapers took more notice of a 
day on which the marriage of a member 
of the original sextet wasn’t celebrated than 
they did of the marriage of a sextet member. 
Such marvsiages were as plentiful as jokes 
about the preciousness of coal and eggs 
at the present day. Every state in the 
Union appeared to have at least three original 
sextet members in its midst; and they 
seemed to be scattered through England and 
France with extreme liberality. Of recent 
years the marriage average among original 
sextet members has fallen off a bit; and 
sometimes two or three months pass without 
any word of that famous array of beauties. 
But old friends are best; and the notices of 
original sextet nuptials will always thrill 
us with a genial warmth. May it be many 
a decade more ere the last of that gay throng 
staggers to the altar. 


—~— 


Dott: “Why is it that Puddifoot never 
seems to get any richer?” 

Hott: “I think it must be because he’s 
following the rules for success laid down by 
multimillionaires.” 





“What makes you think that Gertie 
Twinkletoe married for a home?” 

“Because now that she’s got it, she doesn’t 
seem to have any use for it” 





Many persons are unable to ride in ele- 
vators or own war stocks, because the motion 
makes them sick. 





“Such large mouthfuls are vulgar, Harold!” 
“I was only taking a peck at a time.” 


no little 
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. . - His first visit to the States, 
“a distinguished guest expressed. 
elight at the excellence 
of our Virginia cigarettes .... 


There is something appealing even about their prim, 
old-fashioned package. It hints of the honest thoroughness 
with which every Richmond Straight Cut Cigarette has 
been made for over two generations. 

Containing only the finest of “bright,” golden Virginia 
tobacco, they have a refinement and delicacy of flavor not 
to be found in any other er 
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‘RICHMOND STRAIGHT ‘UL 
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Cigarettes nan OR CORK TIP—15 Cents | 


Also in attractive tins, 50 for 40 cents: 100 for 75 
cents, Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
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PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 
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Work and Play 


Play is work that has been skilfully 
press-agented. A boy who is forced to 
carry a single hod of coal up from the cellar 
every morning will descend to almost un- 
believable depths of deceit and prevarication 
in order to escape the hated task. The same 
boy, however, will devote three or fou: 
consecutive hours to climbing a large, hard- 
shelled oak tree for the purpose of abstracting 
a young squirrel from its nest. In fact, he 
will risk his life with the utmost cheerfulness 
and ruin the seat of his trousers without 
a second thought in the pursuit of this 
sweet diversion. 

If matters were reversed, on the other hand, 
and the water-supply of the boy’s home were 
to depend on his daily climbing of the oak 
tree, the act of tree-climbing would fill him 
with a mighty disgust and an overwhelming 
loathing. And if the act of carrying up coal 





from the cellar were regarded in boyish 
circles as a rare pursuit requiring unusual 





skill and great resources, the boy would 
shirk his tree-climbing and devote hours 
on end to carrying coal upstairs with un- 
mitigated enthusiasm and enterprise. 

The same state of affairs- exists in more 
mature circles. A man who would protest 
most violently at the thought of carrying 
a bag of potatoes half a mile, and whe would 
fall exhausted to the pavement if forced to 
do such a thing, will make extreme sacrifices 
in order to carry a golf-bag weighing six 
pounds around a golf course three miles in 
length. Similarly, a woman who sinks 
weakly into a chair when forced by the 
unexpected absence of her maid to tell the 
grocer what she wants for luncheon and to 
wash the breakfast dishes, will spend three 
hours wrestling with the knotty problems 
of an auction game, and follow up this mental 
exertion by dancing four miles and eating 
a hearty meal before retiring for the evening. 

If we put half the energy on our work that 
we do on our play, there wouldn’t be any 
work left to do at the end of a decade. 





























































CONCIDEATIAL 
GUIDE 1 TE 
TULATRES 


ag COHAN’S Tel. Bryant 392 


Nights, 8.30, Mats, Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
RUTH CHATTERTON 
and company including BRUCE McRAE 


COME OUT or tHe KITCHEN 


By A. E. Toeme based upon the novel by 


lice Duer Miiler. 
Fragrant, diverting, appealing.—IVorld. 
Evenings at 8.20, 
Matinees Wed. and 
20 


Gaiety Theatre istines wei 
TURNTO THE RIGHT 


*UNDILUTED JOY” —WORLD 


HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nighis at 8.15 Mat. every day at 2.15 
ony ed by 


With the PA VLOWA. 


Incomparable 
NEW ICE 100 NOVELTIES 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS 1,000 PEOPLE 


WORLD'S BIGGEST SHOW AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
Eves. at 8.30, Mats. Wed. 


ELTINGE and Sat. at 2.30 


A. H. Woods presents 


Cheating Cheaters 


By Max Marcin 


REPUBLI 
: Arthur Makes presents 
GOOD GRACIOUS 
ANNABELLE! 


A New Farce by CLARE KUMMER 
THEATRE 


' NEW AMSTERDAM Won'st 


Evgs. 8.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 


Klaw and Erlanger’s Unrivalled Musical 
Comedy Success 


Miss Springtime 


By Emmerich Kalman-composer of “Sari” 
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Theatre,:W. 42nd Street, 





Theatre, West 42nd St., 
ey at 8.20, - 
and Sat. at 2.20 





Atop New Amsterdam 
Theatre 
Meeting Place 


After the Play Visit 


NEW ZIEGFELD of the World 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 


SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN Wonpens 


WONDERS 
SHUBERT.......... So Long Letty 
ees Her Soldier Boy 


jd a ithe _Anna Held 








Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 13) 


that the Divine Sarah would wear a beard, 


and that seemed to furnish an extra stim- 
ulus. To see the Adorable One, bearded! 
Oh, joy! 

However, Sarah denied herself the beard. 
She even disdained a moustache. It was 
a wonderful! sacrifice for her to make, but 
perhaps she thought that we might laugh. 
New York can do that at times. 

* * * 

Shylock turned out to be Shylocketta. 
Only the genius of Sarah saved her from 
relentless mirth. For when you come to 


think of it, it is difficult to accept Shake- 


speare’s immortal Jew played by a coy lady 


of seventy. Bernhardt wore a tousled wig 
of scant gray hair and the conventional 
garb of Shylock. She added a pair of 


As a matter of fact, she 


“Machash” 

‘The Mer- 
Once or twice she resem- 
Her 


made 


sinister eyebrows, 
looked like one of the witches from 
escaped into the court-room of 

chant of Venice.” 
bled .a feminized Irving. 

when had 
mind to study it for itself. 
displayed of the lofty 
peculiar to the famous réle. Hatred, revenge, 


work 


up 


However, 


was 


interesting you your 
she 
none sentiments 
and malice were all there. 
This “Shylock” 
Edmond Harcourt of 
It was a bit cheeky, but 
multitude of indiscretions) 
Sarah’s 
of 


Everything is 


was a “‘re-arrangement” 


by the trial scene. 
as it was in French 
(which covers a 
myrmidons 


of 


“*re-arranged”’ 


nobody was injured. 


are wonderful students the art re- 


arrangement. 
for Sarah! 


x + + 
I feel convinced that the next time Bern- 
hardt visits these shores, for a farewell 


tour, she will play either a horse or a camel. 


These quadrupeds will be ‘“‘arranged”’ for 


her in some way or other by subtle French 


art. Sarah will appear as some marvelously 


pathetic horse, with her leading man cast 
perchance for—an automobile! ‘Think of 
the possibilities of that idea! It would be 
so new. We should flock to see it, and we 


should undoubtedly acclaim it as “epoch- 


making.” By-the-bye, when Bernhardt was 
in Washington lately, her sense of humor 
was touched. Somebody unearthed a pro- 
gramme, twenty-nine years old, on which 
was the announcement that “this was the 
farewell appearance of Sarah Bernhardt in 
the United States.” The programme was 


handed to Sarah and she laughed. 
7 * + 


Miss Geraldine Farrar’s latest picture is 
called the Woman,” and to 
Joan of Arc. The patrons 
of pictures will never understand exactly 


** Joan refers 


This is a mistake. 


why such a superb historical figure as the 
Maid of Orleans should been 
titled as ‘Joan the Lady.” 


not have 


““Has he any sense in moncy matters?” 
“Not a bit! He’s of those 
creatures who says that he’d be perfectly 


one asinine 


willing to pay an income tax if he only had 
sufficient income.” 
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THEATRE 
srg 42d St. 
344 Bryant 


Cohan & Harris 


Mats. Wed. 





Evening at 8.30 and Sat., 2.20 






COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


CAPTAIN KIDD, Jr. 


A farcical adventure by Rida Johnson Young 














LONGACRE  Einsin Westen 


Sat. at 2.30 





H. H. FRAZEE presents 


WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest of all farces 


Nothing ty; Truth 
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2 ( The Government's 

green stamp of ap- 

i} — proval on Old Over- 

) holt Rye signifies“Bottled 

in Bond.’’ To be so 

h aver Sur |] guaranteed by the gov- 

wmiskeY | ernment a whiskey must 


© Cah 


be pure—not blended or 
compounded. 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 106 Years’’ 


is a straight Pennsylvania Rye, aged 
in the wood. Only the choicest in- 
gredients and purest distilled water 
enter into its making, lending to it a 
superb delicacy of flavor and a rich, 
full-bodied wholesomeness. 


A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











To introduce Old Overholt Rye to those 
who have not yet tried it, we will send, 
express prepaid, a case of 12 bottles of Old 
Overholt, 6 years old and bottled in bond, 
for $11.50. Send check or money order. 














RENEE TER Ce Emma Dunn 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
‘Its Purity Has Made It Famous.”’ 


50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 












DUNLOP 
GOLF BALLS 


for record smashing! 


MESE famous British- punto balis we re 
used by James 









Lawrence Cowii 

State Cham nae: ip, and by other sensational 
players. ema: ance and 
accuracy try 39" (medium) and **31°" 


(heavy) 


For sale by golf professionals and ome cluba 
$9 per dozen 7Sc. 







DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
Birmingham, Engiand 
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The Failings of the Short Story 


The short story, taken in the aggregate, 
is a collection of 6,000 words that tell how 
the hero happened to marry the girl. It 
seldom mentions the enormous number of 
girls that the hero has kissed prior to the 
affair in hand, nor does it bear heavily on 
the overwhelming number of summer even- 
ings during which the girl has sat on the 
porch and allowed other young men to 
strain her passionately to their bosoms. 

The short story would have us believe that 
the heroine is having her first fling at love. 
This state of affairs, however, is manifestly 
impossible, since Juliet was the last successful 
heroine to be wooed during her thirteenth 
year. The chief trouble with the short 
story is that it fills the reading public with 
the idea that to be happy, one needs only 
to be married. This idea is erroneous; for 
the success of a courtship depends not on 
the marriage, but on the manner in which 
the contracting parties readjust their ideas 
and peculiarities, in order that there may 
not be a wholesale interference of ideas and 
peculiarities, and a consequent stripping of 
mental gears and wrecking of hopes. 

Every short story should have foot-notes 
attached, explaining the status quo of the hero 
and heroine at the end of five years, together 
with the condensed but honest reason for 
the unsatisfactory (or satisfactory) results. 


—fr— 
As to Public Opinion 


The chief hope of the Belgians, it is de- 
clared, is public opinion, which is something 
that plays almost as important a part in 
this war as the average annual rainfall of 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


The Consumer Family 
(Continued from page 19) 
take two or three years to hold a invesstaga- 
shun and then we may be able to find out 
what to do if it is not unconstitutional — I 
looked that up in the dikshunary so I know 
it is right. 

And what will I do all this time, said the 
littel man. 

And then the goverment said, Who are 
you and he said I am the Consumer and the 
goverment said you can ask for a raise and 
if you do not get it we will send you docu- 
ments right along so you will see what we 
are doing for you anyhow. 

So the littel man went home all bruised 
and sore from being run over and on the 
way home he met a fairey godmother and 
she said, who are you, and he said I am the 
Consumer, and she said well you poor simp! 
and vanished and he went home and found 
they had no meat for supper because the 
high cost of living was so high. And that 
is all I can think of just now.” 


+ + * 


The Ultimate Consumer looked up from 
his nine year old son’s work with mingled 
amazement and amusement. 

“Well, what do you think of Charlie’s 
Fairy Story?” asked his wife. 


” 


“Fairy Story!” exclaimed the Ultimate 
































Your Spring 
Furnishing Plans 


Many sensible people begin directly after the 
holidays to think about the home furnishing and 
decorating they intend to do in the Spring 


whether in the city or country. 


Our Interior 
Decorating Bureau 


in charge of an expert, is ready to take up this 
work with you at once and make tentative sug- 
gestions which may help you to arrive at a satis- 


factory conclusion. 


These suggestions are gladly given without charge. 


Upholstery Store, 
Third Floor, Central Building 


ABRAHAM «- STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


























Consumer, ‘‘ Whaddy yuh mean‘fairy story?” 


WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent ? 





From Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for “Needed Inventioas” and list of Pat- 
ent Buyers. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. 
to 


“Bath House 23” 
“KEEP OUT” 
OUR LATEST NOVELTY 


Bath house in wood veneer with swing- 
ing door and brass fastener; size Sx8 


inches; with the door open you see a 
beautiful, hand estered 6 of an 
Ostend . Somes boxed, 
prepaid, for 2Sce to introduce our new 


8 labor of love 
and the pride of four 








2 catalog of pictures for The Den, “‘all 
generations winners!” Catalog alone 10c. Stamps 
accepted. 
Celebrity Art Co. 
C. . Evans & Sens, Hudson,N.Y. 31 Columbus Ave. 8 , Mass. 
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The Suburbanites’ Combina- 
tion Hen-Coop-Garages. 


Mr. Isolate, of lovely Lonelyville, was 
proudly exhibiting his combination Hencoop- 
garage to Mr. Manhattan, whom, he had 
invited out into the suburbs for the week- 
end. 

“Of course,” Mr. Isolate admitted candidly, 
“the average hen-coop would not serve as a 
garage for the long, cumbersome auto cars 
you city people own; but by removing the 
roosting-bars and nest boxes, it makes an 
ideal cosy combination hen-coop-garage for 
the neat little flivver car that you will find 
every progressive suburbanite possesses now- 
a-days. And it is remarkable how quickly the 
intelligent chickens become accustomed to 
sharing their quarters with the flivver, and 
begin to roost very happily on it. You know 
those brass Billikins, Teddy-bears, uniformed 
Policemen, etc., that you city people have 
the fad of fastening on your auto radiator 
caps? Well, they are the invention of and 
are- manufactured by a Lonelyville friend of 
mine who got the idea from his pet game 
rooster insisting on roosting on his radiator 
cap even when he drove his flivver to the 
railroad station. 

“Indeed, it is wonderful how attached the 
fowls become to the flivvers! You have to 
remember to look your flivver over whenever 
you go out for a drive and shoo the chickens 
off it, or you are liable to drive all over the 
village with three or four hens and a rooster 
perched on its top. It is quite as common a 
sight to see a suburban family sharing their 
pleasure ride with a pet chicken, as it is to 
taking their lapdogs 
There is a neighbor 


see the city ladies 
autoing with them. 
of mine who keeps ducks, who has a very in- 
telligent one that he takes along on his front 
fender, anid has it trained to ‘honk’ for him, 
so he has no need of a Klaxon, 

“The china nest-eggs that we used to 
put in the nest-boxes, we now place on 
the car seats, and the hens lay their eggs 
there very comfortably on account of the 
upholstery.. Of course there are some slight 
connected 


drawbacks and _ inconveniences 


with using the hen-coop as a garage. For 











Mrs. Ostrich (to Landlord) : 
Mr. Monk: my husband is out this morning.” 


Sein 


“No, I'm sorry, 





instance, we have a hen which has insisted 
on ‘setting’ on a batch of eggs she laid 
on the back seat of our flivver one week 
while wife and I were visiting Mother-in- 
law at Hohokus. Of course, ours being a 
five passenger touring car, there is ample 
room on the back seat for two persons 
beside the hen; but I don’t like to drive very 
fast for fear of breaking some of the eggs 
or disturbing the hen until she has hatched 
out her new brood. 

“Now and then one of the chickens pecks 
off and gobbles down some of the small 
screws, bolts or nuts that may have become 
loose during a particularly long drive, but 


these are of little more expense than the_ 
regular chicken feed now that we can re-- 


place them at the five and ten cent stores, 
and the diet does not seem to do the chickens 
any harm. It is true we have to shorten 
our evening joy-rides so as to put up our 
flivvers in time for the chickens to go to 
roost, but they fortunately rise early enough 
in the mornings not to delay us from taking 
our cars to the morning train, and our 
wives are able to get the cars back into the 
garage in time for the hens to lay their 
morning’s crop of eggs in them. 

“And these cold nights, 
people are worrying lest your chauffeurs are 


when you city 


letting the garage fires go out and freezing 
your radiators, it is a comfort to us subur- 
banites to know that while we sleep peace- 
fully our faithful 
on our flivver radiators and keeping the 
water in them at a safe 
the warmth of their feathered bodies!” 4 

— Con C. 


a 


When civilized warfare becomes as civilized 


chickens are roosting 


temperature by 


Converse. 


as boxing, we shall have limited round bouts 
between nations as well as between men. 
It will be deemed “brutal” 
go on till a “‘kno¢k-out,” 
one of the combatants shows signs of ex- 


to allow wars to 
especially where 
haustion or is in‘danger of permanent injury. 
Fighters with guns may learn much of help 
to humanity from fighters with fists. 


France is short of coal because she has 
not enough miners availahle to work her 
Can this be France, the re- 
Little children, even babies, love 


coal-mines. 
sourceful? 
to dig. Why not give them a chance? 
France needs a little German efficiency. 


A magazine writer alludes to Lloyd- 
George as the British Roosevelt. Not 
wholly fair to the Minister. " We 
believe if Lloyd George ever summoned his 
followers to stand with him and battle for 
something, he would stick with them on 


general principles till the finish, win or lose. 


Prime 


When the annual estimates were 
presented to Congress, an item urged 
some thousands of dollars for improve- 
ment of Acquia Creek on the Potomac 
River, but residents about the creek 
did not want that money and sent a 
lawyer to Congress to urge it be 
stricken out. 

— Washington despatch. 


A particularly vicious lobby. 


Wet Feet the 


Discomfort If You 


Give Him LUDEN'S 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 
shoes”—the children 
need Luden’s. Quick 


relief from coughs and 
colds. No coloring—no 
narcotics, 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—5e 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 











Isn’t it a 
shame— 
the way yor 
very nicest an 
daintiest lac 


collars or your 


cuffs of 
fine sheer 


AQ 
mull will W Vf 


come back 
from the 
wash look- 


ir 
d 
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ing frayed, shrunken and cheap? 


Thousands of 


women have learned 


the economy of 


CARPWNA 


Cleaning 


You just have 


bona over them 


Fluid 


to e a little Car- 
and press them and 


they will be like new. 
You can use Carbona at night as well 
as in the daytime, because it— 

will not explode 


15c.-25c.-50c.-$1 


.00 bottles. At all druggists 








SUNNY. Lelixelel 


Bits 
PURE 
FOOD 


Whi's ke 








IF YOU ARE INTERESTED !N 








ENTERTAINING 


B , Novelties and Pretty Pictures, you 
should by all means get our catalogue. 
Send dime for samples and our big 
illustrated cata ogue of Beautiful Girls, 
=| Novelties, etc. You'll want more after 
=| seeing samples. 


Globe Co. 31 w tic ren Chicago 
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| i A Concentrated Fable 















D Here is a little fable that old man Zsop 
¥oreot to write. It is about two boys, Daniel 
4 Morris. One day a visiting school trustee, 
m the oily manner of his kind, asked Daniel 
Ghat he hoped to be when he grew up. 
Daniel squared his shoulders and answered 
promptly and fearlessly. 
| “My ambition,” said he, “is to be Presi- 
“dent of the United States.” 
" “Splendid!” cried the school trustee, 
"while the teacher beamed radiantly upon the 
) star pupil. “Splendid! The Presidency is 
"the heritage of every American boy. And 
Nwhat do you plan to be, my son?” he asked, 
Vturning at random to Morris. 
© Morris set himself firmly in his seat and 
Dreplied without a tremor: 
“I’m going to be a professional base ball 
pitcher,” he said, “or bust a lung.” 
F gars passed, as years have a way of doing. 
| Neither boy forgot his resolve, so bravely 
| yoiced that day in school. Morris is a 
gure-enough professional pitcher —so good 
"a one that he feels safe in holding out for a 
) $7,000 salary, knowing that his club cannot 
} OH do without him. If the management doesn’t 
Come across with Morris’s increase in pay, 
the local fans will boycott the team. 
And Daniel is President of the United 
© States? Well, no; not so as you could notice 
» it. As a preliminary to the Presidency, 
© Daniel at an early age went into local politics 
and stayed there. For several years he wore 
a silk badge with “Floor Committee” on it 
© at the annual ball of his ward association, 
and once when there was a row in the district 




















convention, Daniel was “mentioned” as a 
compromise candidate for something. He 
hasn’t been mentioned since. 

Moral: Hitch your wagon to a estar, 
but let it be one that’s in sight. 





Speculation in suburban lots is no 
worse than speculation in many other 
commodities. 

— A Real Estate developer. 


wm~=—sC Not a bit worse. Food speculators keep 
their stuff out of use while waiting for a rise; 
' and that is precisely what land speculators 
do. Quantities of idle and unproductive 
land might be mentioned as one of the 
reasons for the high cost of living. But dear, 
dear! We are gettfng radical. And pretty 
$00n we shall be a “‘dangerous demagogue.”’ 
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How Mickey, the Gang Leader, lost prestige 


Puck Interviews Anatole France 
(Continued from page 5) 

We have always fought for words, dreams, 
ideals, theories, for a light that never was 
in star or seen_on earth. Joan of Arc, Lafay- 
ette, Napoleon were exaités. We are 
poets — all of us—that is to say, among 
those who stand on the highest rung in the 
Jacob’s ladder of evolution. We are not 
fighting for Alsace-Lorraine. We stand 
unshaken at Verdun and on the Somme, as 
we did at the Marne, for something that is 
not only extra-individual but extra-national. 
It is for the light of the flambeau that Nature 
put into our hands —a light whose beams 
have been gathered from all anterior history; 
a flambeau that is the amalgam and flowering 
of the vague dreams of the River Drift 
man and that points the way, down the 
centuries to come, of a super-Greece. 

“We are the Sanity of the world. Our 
Socialism is a sane socialism; our individual- 
ism is a sane individualism; our Nationalism 
is a sane Nationalism; our Art, our literature, 
our profound esthetic impulses —need I 
speak of those things to America? We have 
no Krupps; we have a Rodin. We have no 
Zeppelin; we have a Degas. We have no 
Tirpitz; we have - 

“An Anatole France,” I murmured. 

He smiled. At hearing his own name 
the individual came back stark out of the 
whirling waters of Race. The old ironic 
twinkle reappeared in those luminous eyes. 
His voice sounded like his own again, and 
the glorifier of La Patrie gave way to the 
placid bibliephile of the Quai d’Orsay. 

“Forgive me,” he said; “but you see I am 
still no further than my old schoolboy copy- 
book, that said, “Love your country.’ Well, 
what do I know? As my forebear, Michel 
de Montaigne, asked from beneath his tomb. 
Ah! indeed, what do I know? Life? — Life 
is the highest form of organized stupidity, 
tempered by ironic illusions; and the Uni- 
verse is a great epic of which we know 
neither the writer nor the hero.” 

And slowly throwing circles in the air from 
his cigarette he lapsed into a profound 
revery. I tiptoed out of the room and out 
of the presence of the rarest spirit of the 
century. 








FINEST 
WHISKEY 
RED TOP RYE 


SAY W, 


THE FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS CO.., Distillers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Original 





Drawings 


\ from 


Brow 


At Reasonable Prices 


I have purchased and now offer for 
sale at extremely low prices the orig- 
inal drawings and paintings, from 
1880 to date, that have contributed 
to the world-wide fame of 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


This collection includes O’Neills, 
Oppers, Harrison Fishers, Bartons, 
Cassels, Pughes, Hassmanns, Craw- 
fords and a host of other American 
and foreign illustrators. Many of 
them can had as low as 25 cents 
each; few run higher than $10.00. 
All are thoroughly adaptable for 
decorative purposes in homes, clubs, 
dens, bungalows, hotel. rooms and 
wherever originals would be appre- 
ciated. 
Write for Spline om the work of 


quot 
your favorite illustrators, or call and 
+ sae the collection at your leisure 





Harry Stone 


BOOKS und RARE PRINTS 
137 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“Bubble, Bubble,—” 

(Continued from page 18) 

knew I couldn’t pay it that week. 
to avoid a scene before Klu. 

“No .. No, this is not George... His 
brother Hallwood. . . I tell you I’m not 
George. . . Hal, yes Hal. . . I’m not trying 
to welch. . . Don’t you suppose I know 
who I am? ... Horrible. . . I’ll tell George 
every ‘word you say... ” 

King Klu seized me by the shoulders 
and tore me away from the instrument. 
He himself put up the receiyer. 

**So,” he said in a voice that chilled me, 
‘you use this machine for telling lies? I 


I wanted 


suppose you'll call it diplomacy. I have a 
good mind —” 
The infernal bell rang again. King Klu 


had a wild look in his eyes when I began 
to talk. 

“Kismet,” I muttered, as a female voice 
assailed my ears. 

“Yes. .. I can’t guess. . 
who you are. , . I tell you I can’t... 

“The idiot girl again,” wailed Klu, as he 
brought his spiked club down on the telephone 
and fairly shattered it. Me he hurled into 
a corner, where I sprawled dazed, limp, 
helpless. He leaped out of the window 
after giving me a malevolent look. I thought 
I heard him murmur, 


**Civilization!” 
. ” * 


. I don’t know 


” 


“George, that telephone is ringing like 
mad and. . . you’re almost under the bed 
the way you toss around.” 

“It may be the idiot girl,” I explained 
sleepily, as I stepped down from bed and 
approached the telephone. 

“No. . . it isn’t yourown naughty, naughty, 
naughty Tiddledewinks,” 1 grimaced to the 
transmitter at the voice in the great beyond, 
“but it’s one o’clock and I want to sleep... 
Yes, you heard me. . . Sleep. . . I don’t 
know where he is and ] don’t care. . . I’ve 
been trying to tell you. . . You’ve got the 
wrong number.” 

“It was the idiot girl,” I explained to my 


wife. 
Users of Quality 
We the undersigned user of the Acetylene 
Lighting System sold to us and installed 
by J. A. McLain of Alva, Oklahoma have 
given perfect satisfaction in every partic- 
ular and is equal to if not superior to electric 
light in many respects. 
— Renfrew’s Record. 





Senator “Jimmy” Wadsworth is afraid a 
certain plan of Governor Whitman’s might 
“commercialize” the Republican party in 
New York state. Some day somebody will 
express the fear that ‘Wall Street may be 
“commercialized.” 


Before deciding that an embargo on food- 
stuffs is absolutely necessary to the welfare 
of the American people, Congress might 
take an inventory of the great American 
garbage can. If Germany could get what 
America throws away, the job of its food 


director would be a sinecure and the war, 














despite blockades, could go on forever. 





Five Famous PUCK Prints 


Sent to any address on receipt 
of $1.00, check or currency. Prints 
sold separately, at 25 cents each. 


GRAPE SHOT 
By Lou Mayer 





THE SERENADE 


by B. Wennerberg 





Puck PUBLISHING CORPORATION 210 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE PEARL IN THE OYSTER 
by Lou Mayer 





LOTS OF PEP 
by Lou Mayer 





TAKE IT FROM ME 
by Rolf Armstrong 


Five charming den pictures in full 
color, on heavy plate paper, size 
11 x 14, sent to any address, care-7 
fully protected and all ] 
£1.00 


ready for framing for 
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Evolutionary Power Means 


Success, Health and Pleasure 


ONSCIOUS EVOLUTION develops sus- 
taining will power, courage power, con- 
centrating power, thinking power, confi- 
dence power, dominant power, reasoning power, 
driving power, health power r and personal power. 
It increases the digestive power, brain power, 
lung power, the powers of living, 


heart power 
functioning, being and success. 


The Swoboda System makes human beings 
more alive, more efficient and more capable of 
responding successfully to their needs and desires. 
It contains the secret of success, energy and health. 

Become master of your mind, nervous system, 


brain and digestive system. 


Conscious Evolution makes men and women masters 
It can help you to succeed, as, it 


of themselves and others. 
has surely helped others. 


Self-evolution eradicates poverty and disease; m 
the weak stronger; the sick well and the strong stronger; 
the keen keener and the successful more successful. 

Have you ever stopped to realize that hard work is 
relative? What is hard work for one is play for another. 
Conscious Evolution 
Fatigue is proof that you need energy. 
Conscious Evolution reduces the friction, 
burdens of life to a minimum, and increases the pleasures 


Energy makes hard work easy. 
creates energy. 


and successes to the maximum. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.” 


“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in in- 
creased mental and physical capacity.” 


“T have been enabled by your system to do work ofa 
mental character previously empecsite for me. 


“T was very skeptical, now am “pleased with results; 
have gained 17 pounds.” 


“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my 
gratitude I am telling my croaking and complaining 
friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ ” 


“Words cannot explain the new life it imparts to both 
body and brain.” 


“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest 
expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.” 


“T cannot recommend your system too highly, and 
without flattery believe that its propagation has been of 
great benefit to the health of the country.” 


“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is im- 
possible, my capacity both physically and mentally is in- 
creasing daily.” 


“TI have heard your system highly recommended for 
years, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it until I 
tried it. I am glad indeed that i am now taking it.” 


“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” 


“T think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in 
the best of physical health before I wrote for your 
course, but I can now note the greatest improvement even 
in this short time. I cannot recommend your system too 
highly. Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 


“TI note from your system a marked strengthening of 
my will power and concentration. I feel the interest of 
life much more keenly.” 


“The cigarette habit has been completely mastered. 
Your system has removed the craving entirely.” 


“Conscious Evolution did more for me than all of the 
tobacco cures in the country. 
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A WONDERFUL BOOK 


UY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. 
lt explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. It 
will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 


My book explains my new theory of the mind 
and body. It tells, in a highly interesting and 
simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an 
wi en being, have always wanted to know 

out yourself. 

You will clierish this book for having given 
vou the first real understanding of your body and 
mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain 
a superior life; it explains how you may make 
use of natural laws to your own advantage 

My book will give you a better understanding 
of yourself than you could obtain from a college 
course. The information which tt imparts cannot 
be obtained fire's where at any price. It shows the 
unlimited possibilities for you through conscious 
volution of your cells; it explains my discoveries 
aad what they are doing for men and women. 
Thousands have advanced the mselve s in every 
way through a better realisation and conscious 
use of the principles which 1] haw e discovered and 
which I disclose in my book. It also explains the 
dangers and after-eftects of exercise and of ex- 
cessively deep breathing. 

Write today for my FREE BOOK and full 
particulars before it slips your mind 

You owe it to yourself at least to learn the full 
facts concerning the Swoboda System of con- 
scious evolution for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 2106 Aeolian Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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